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ADDRESS 

I SHALL endeavour in the course of this 
Address to pursue the following argument : — 

We are in a period of great change. 
The Universities should form the connecting 
link between the past and the future. To 
do this they must respond to new demands 
and take a more extended view of the pro- 
fessions for which they prepare and of the 
subjects which they teach. If they do, it will 
be greatly to the advantage both of them 
and of the Nation. 

The ceremony in which we take part 
to-day carries us back at one step to ancient 
times. The very gowns and caps and hoods, 
and all the pageantry involved, connect our 
busy present with a bygone period when 
these things were not strange to the eyes 
of those who assisted. The face of the 
world is very different now from then ; so is 
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the everyday life of each of us here from 
the everyday life of those who, nearly five 
hundred years ago, looked on similar cere- 
monies in this City by the Sea. The world 
has moved on since these halls were founded. 
But in what has it moved on ? The change . 
has not been universal ; it has been confined 
to one section of human circumstance. The 
change has been a physical change. Men's 
minds remain the same. We pass more 
(Quickly from place to place. We have 
different forms of government. We com- 
municate with each other with infinitely 
greater facility. We know more. But the 
forms in which we know it are the same. 
Our passions, our hopes, our fears, may attach 
to different objects, but they are themselves 
unaltered. Where does man come from? 
Whither does he go? These are still the 
questions which vex our philosophy. The 
long series of trooping generations still pass 
out of the darkness across the narrow beam 
of light, and into the darkness again, anfl 
they still ask, whence, and whither? We 
stand for a moment on the rock above the 
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river. The gleam of light which comes 
athwart its stream to our feet may pass for us 
across a different portion from that by which 
it reached our fathers or will reach oiir 
children ; but the river, still crossing for us 
one bright streak alone, flows out of the 
misty uncertainty of the past into the 
tremendous obscurity of the future. 

The change is external, but the mind of 
man remains unchanged and unchangeable. 

Listen to this : 

"And if thou hast become great after 
thou hast been lowly^and if thou hast amassed 
riches after poverty, so that thou hast become, 
because of this, the first in thy city, and if 
the people know thee on account of thy 
wealth and thou art become a mighty lord, 
let not thy heart be lifted up because of thy 
riches, for the author of them is God. Despise 
not thy neighbour who is as thou wast, but 
treat him as thy equal." 

Was this written by Ruskin or Carlyle ? 
it might have been ; or was it written by 
Marcus Aurelius ? it might have been ; or 
was it penned among the Psalms of David ? 
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it might have been. It was none of these 
— it was carved in letters an inch deep in 
granite among the Pyramids of Egypt five 
thousand years ago. 

The change, indeed, is external only. The 
mind of man remains the same. 

It is not unnatural therefore that the link 
which binds the past with the future among 
our institutions should be found in our Uni- 
versities. They deal with the minds of men. 
They seek to mould, to form, to embellish 
these minds; and, as the matter they deal 
with remains unaltered amidst the changing 
circumstances of things, it is but natural that 
they should form the connecting link between 
the past and the present — ^the string which 
binds these and the future together. They are 
the gift to us from a period most improperly 
called the Dark Ages. It was a time rather 
which was golden with the first tints of the 
coming dawn. 

Since the first Universities were founded, 
the Roman Empire has gone. Feudalism has 
gone, the Rule of Kings has gone : Parlia- 
ments have come, the Reformation has come. 
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the Steam Engine has come. The Univer- 
sities stretch from the one to the other and 
bridge over a great gulf. But now their 
own day of trial has come. Are they to 
respond to the call, or are they not? For 
of all the changes which have come in the 
history of the world, the greatest have taken 
place during the past eighty years. 

Mr. Gladstone once told me that Sir 
Robert Peel remarked to him as a note- 
worthy fact that when he (Sir Robert Peel) 
was summoned from Rome to form a 
Government, he travelled back in precisely 
the same manner, along precisely the same 
route, and in precisely the same time, as 
the Emperor Hadrian had travelled seven- 
teen hundred years before. So long had been 
the period of little or no change in roads, 
ships, and means of locomotion; and so, 
indeed, in very little else had there been any 
noticeable change in the daily habits of 
men, except perhaps so far as came from 
the invention of printing. 

In particular, with respect to the rate 
of travelling, I may quote from an article 
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in the Quarterly Review on Canals and 
Railways in March 1825. It will show 
how recent is the origin of the present state 
of things. It is to be remembered that 
this article is in favour of the new idea 
of railways, but it concludes by saying : 
"We trust that Parliament will, in all the 
railways it may sanction, limit the speed to 
eight or nine miles an hour, which is as 
grieat as can be ventured on with safety." 

,But, dating almost from the very time 
to which Sir Robert Peel referred, there has 
come a great change over the whole civilised 
world. Wave has risen upon wave, tide 
upon tide, in one torrent of development, 
by which the distant has been brought 
near, and all the habitable globe is in close 
communication, and commerce and manu- 
facture have assumed a hundredfold their 
original dimensions. 

At first these changes seemed to have 
little to do with Universities ; but gradually 
they have developed into a close bearing 
upon them. Along with these changes — 
partly their cause and partly their conse- 
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quence — ^has taken place also a great evola- 
tion of knowledge. The callings of man- 
kind which are capable of methodised 
treatment, and also the subjects of human 
knowledge which are capable of methodised 
treatment, have, in fact, greatly increased. 

These changes and developments touch 
Universities in two ways. 

If we look right back to the origin of 
Universities we shall find that they had 
from the beginning a double object. The 
first was professional training, and the 
second was general education. That, too, 
was the order of these objects. Profes- 
sional training came before general educa- 
tion. The earliest University — namely, 
that of Salerno, which arose looo years ago 
— was in its inception a purely medical 
body. That of Bologna, which arose nearly 
800 years ago, and which was to all intents 
and purposes the first typical University, was 
in its inception entirely devoted to the study 
of the civil law. To these were added 
later that general liberal education which 
some have almost come to regard as the 
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sole object of University work. But it is 
not so ; it is only one of its objects. 

A great and world -enduring institution 
may change its outward aspect. It may 
exhibit itself in protean shapes in different 
countries or in different ages. It may be 
like the river Arethusa, which was lost to 
sight in one place and rose again in another. 
It may disappear for centuries and reappear 
again. But though in a varied channel, 
the river flows with the same water. If 
an institution meets some great human need, 
it will be at once recognisable in whatever 
outward form. How divergent soever be its 
appearances, underneath all these will be 
the certain means of identification. Just 
as a word, varying through many languages, 
retains some vital letters and is identified 
thereby, so it is that, in the University 
system of Europe, extending over the past 
800 years, we find that, with all the varied 
and changing forms of University govern- 
ment, the varied and changing subjects 
of study, the identification of what is a 
University is easy and complete. It allows 
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no hesitation. Whether under the name 
of School, Studium Generate, Pedagogium, 
College, or University, it is identified by the 
dual object I have described — professional 
training and general education. 

I purpose very slightly to deal with each 
of these two objects. 

First then, as to Professional Training : — 
Look for a few moments at the history ot 
the University of Bologna. It arose in 
response to a clear professional demand. 
Just at that time, the beginning of the 
twelfth century, a great discovery, or rather 
re-discovery, had been made. The neglected 
manuscripts of the Pandects of Justinian 
began to receive again attention. Law had 
then for several hundred years been a mere 
accreted growth of individual decisions. 
Its conception in men's minds was without 
order or method. The great building of the 
Jurisprudence of Rome had fallen into 
accumulated ruins, and the science of law 
did not exist. I suppose no resuscitation 
of knowledge has created more sensation at 
the time, and few have had more lasting 
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effects, jhan the re-discovery of the philo- 
sophy and science of what has since been 
known as the civil law. 

The coherent science of the civil law 
came like a new illumination on the countries 
of Western Europe. There was a whole 
part of the practice of men which was now 
become reducible to a science, which could 
be taught and reasoned about as a coherent 
whole. Men flocked to those who could 
teach it and reason about it, and it was to 
meet this demand that the masters, doctors, 
and teachers of civil law arose in Bologna, 
and from this impulse, which took shape under 
Irnerius in 1113, that that University was 
founded. Students of civil law flocked to 
it from all the world, as students of medicine 
flocked to Salerno. Each was the concrete 
testimony to the new birth of an ordered 
calling of men, capable of scientific and 
coherent treatment. 

I may stop here for a moment in the 
course of my argument to indicate that there 
are not a few points of marked similarity 
between the University of Bologna and that 
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of St. Andrews. The civil law certainly 
was not taught in St. Andrews, though we 
gather from the interesting papers of our 
learned librarian, Mr. Maitland Anderson, 
that Canon Law and Theology were taught 
there in the earliest times. But St. Andrews, 
like the other two ancient Scottish Univer- 
sities, was founded, so far as its form of 
government is concerned, very much on the 
lines of Bologna. 

Two important recent changes that have 
been made have brought St. Andrews much 
nearer to the original conception of its parent 
University than it had in later times become. 

The first point is that, from the beginning, 
Bologna was open to women as well as to 
men. Nay, they went further then, and 
there, as in Salerno, women were from time 
to time professors as well as students ; and 
here now, I am glad to say, absolutely equal 
opportunities are offered to women as to 
men, and we have even made a woman 
Doctor of Laws to-day, as there were others 
in the University of Bologna 700 years ago. 

The other particular to which I wish to 
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call attention is in connection with the 
Rector. In Bologna, the Rector, who was 
head of the University, was elected by the 
students. I need scarcely remind you that 
he is elected by the students in St. Andrews. 
There were two original types of Univer- 
sities : those which were governed by the Pro- 
fessors and those which were governed by the 
Students. The Scottish Universities, follow- 
ing Bologna, were of the latter type. The 
word University itself has an origin which 
is connected with the position of the Rector. 
Universitas means a Corporation or Guild. 
It was, so far as places of learning were 
concerned, a Union either of the students, 
or of the teachers, or even in some cases of 
students and teachers together. In either 
case its object was the mutual protection of 
its members, resident as they for the most 
part were in a foreign country ; and it took 
its origin and form from such unions of 
foreign residents for trade or other purposes 
which were common at that time in Europe, 
each of which unions elected its own head 
or Rector. 
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It is here, too, that we have the origin 
of a very ancient piece of the machinery 
of the Rectorial election, disused indeed in 
St. Andrews, but still retained in Glasgow 
and Aberdeen — I refer to the voting by 
means of Nations. This is one of those 
pieces of survival which show how true it is 
that in the Universities we have a string 
binding the past and the present together. 

In Bologna, the real government of the 
University lay with the Rector and his 
court, — or rather the Rectors, for there were 
in general two, — whereas the Professors were, 
so far as government was concerned, confined 
to the one (though important) function which 
the Rector did not possess, that of granting 
degrees. It is interesting to notice that the 
most recent changes in the government of 
our Scottish Universities have been, probably 
unintentionally, remarkable reversions to the 
constitution on which they were based. 

The students and their representative 
the Rector had such power in Bologna that 
they reduced the whole professorial staff to 
quite a subsidiary position. The students 
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entirely governed the Professors, who had to 
take oaths of obedience to the Rector. As 
protector of the students, the Rector obtained 
great power in the town, and interfered, for 
instance, to fix the price of lodgings and to 
punish those townspeople who charged too 
much or those students who outbid others 
for desirable quarters. 

Before I leave this subject, I may men- 
tion one or two facts about the Rector, 
Students, and Professors of Bologna which 
I have selected from Mr. Rashdall's History 
of Universities^ a very interesting book 
which I commend to your study. 

The students did not have to attend 
lectures more than three times a week. The 
Professor had to obtain from his students leave 
of absence even for a single day. If he left 
the town, he had to deposit money as security 
for his return. He was expressly forbidden to 
give holidays at his pleasure, and his scholars 
were bound to give information if he played 
truant ; and each day on which he failed to 
obtain an audience of five he was treated 
as absent and fined accordingly. He was 
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obliged to be punctual both in beginning 
and in ending : twenty shillings for each 
offence if he did not begin when the bell 
of St. Peter's rang, though he had the 
privilege of beginning earlier if he liked. 
The ending was more easily provided for: 
his students were obliged, under penalty of 
ten shillings, to leave the lecture - room as 
soon as the bell began. 

Then, if you come to his lectures, he was 
fined if he omitted any chapter cff the 
Pandects \ and he was specially forbidden 
to postpone solving a difficulty till the end 
of the lecture, lest by that means the wily 
man should manage to eVade it altogether. 
In commenting on any book he was obliged 
to reach a given point by a given date, so 
that the students should be fully carried 
through the subject. At the beginning of 
the academic year he had to deposit a con- 
siderable sum with a banker, to be delivered 
up at the demand of the Rector, and every 
day he was behind time a portion was de- 
ducted by the Rector from that deposit 
To secure the enforcement of all this, a 

B 
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committee of students was appointed, called 
denouncers {Denunctatores Doctoruni), who 
reported to the Rector any irregularities on 
the part of a professor. 

But to return to my argument : Universities 
arose because certain callings of numbers of 
men, up to that time without order, had 
become capable of scientific exposition, had 
ceased to be a mere piling up of rule-of- 
thumb particulars, and had become intel- 
ligibly and recognisably based on certain 
leading principles. These callings, for that 
very reason, assumed the name of the learned 
professions. 

But in these later days, beginning with 
this century, and moving on with ever- 
increasing velocity, other callings of men 
have issued from the rule -of- thumb stage 
and have assumed order and method ; other 
callings of men have become capable of 
being taught and reasoned about, each as a 
coherent whole. 

Engineering has already almost won its 
way into our University system. But even 
yet the subject is most inadequately repre- 
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sented. It is not differentiated into its 
component parts, though it has many 
branches, each forming part of a connected 
whole. Here then is a region for Uni- 
versity Extension, — recognised indeed, but 
not developed, — for professors, bursaries, 
laboratories, museums, scholarships, and 
degrees. 

Engineering is not the only calling which 
has a claim to University recognition, whose 
teaching — ^whose adequate teaching — should 
become a part of University obligation. 

Let me instance another profession of 
quite a different kind. I refer to the pro- 
fession of teaching — a profession the number 
of whose members has increased many fold 
in this country during the last fifty years. 
In this new learned profession we have a 
vast subject with many bearings and many 
portions — fit for professorships, bursaries, 
museums, scholarships, and degrees — and 
laboratories too, in the shape of attached 
schools, just as essential as the laboratories 
of the chemist or the engineer. 

Here, then, are two great branches of 
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human knowledge and human labour knock- 
ing at the gates of the Universities, offering 
precisely the same plea for acceptance as the 
professions of medicine and law and theology 
did 800 years ago — namely, that their 
subject matter has become at last capable of 
organised and scientific treatment. 

If the Universities are not to be left behind 
and out of date, they must respond to that 
knocking at the gate, they must remember 
the demand which called them into being, the 
demand for methodised professional train- 
ing ; and they must apply the same principles 
to the changed order of things in which 
engineering and education have a just and 
proper claim. 

There is no nobler thing than to see an 
ancient institution responding to the new 
demands which changing circumstances make 
upon it. There is no greater possession of 
mankind. Such an institution adds strength 
and stability to the nation. It is a strong 
strand which gives unity to the fabric of the 
nations history. But these strands, which 
are capable of giving such strength, are 
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sometimes cut by the scissors of the very 
hands who should twine them : by those 
who blindly think that the strength of an old 
institution lies in its unchangeableness, who 
oppose development till reform is needed, 
and who oppose reform till decay sets in — 
the decay naturally attaching to an existence 
no longer adapted to its environment. 

An institution which, like the University, is 
the possessor of a great privilege can only 
exist in health by extending that privilege 
where such extension is required. Nor will 
opportunities linger at our door for ever. 
Can we imagine that the great profession of 
teaching, and all the congeries of subjects 
which its study needs to methodise, will not 
be organised and taught somewhere ? If we 
do not take care, it will grow up and organise 
itself without us, and we shall long have to 
regret, both on our account and on its, that 
we did not recognise the day of our visitation. 

But the professions of the engineer and of 
the teacher are only two of the many callings 
of mankind which ask for and which require 
University recognition. Much of the trade 
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and commerce of the country is now under 
conditions in which the knowledge it is based 
on can be with advantage submitted to 
ordinary scientific treatment. But trade and 
commerce are still outside of the pale of our 
University system, and those who follow them 
have to content themselves with the crumbs 
which fall from other tables. 

Then there are the professions of the 
Civil Service and of the newspaper press ; 
each including wide regions for which it 
would benefit us to prepare our students, and 
those who follow which would benefit by 
some form of ordered preparation. It cannot 
be said that those engaged in commerce, or 
the Civil Service, or the newspaper press, 
form a less intellectual portion of the nation 
than those engaged in law, medicine, or 
theology. 

From the Universities' own point of view, 
it daily becomes more necessary to provide 
new outlets for their students. These students 
are drafted too much into certain overstocked 
callings. The lines in which our students' 
thoughts are directed ought to lead to many 
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more possibilities. Where stand trade, com- 
merce, the newspaper press, and the Civil 
Service? Where stand all these to the 
average student here ? 

Turning to the Civil Service alone, I am 
told that last year, out of 94 selected candi- 
dates for the higher branches of the service, 
only four were furnished by the Scottish 
Universities, and that of these four only one 
came to the competition direct, while no less 
than 47 came from Oxford, and 26 from 
Cambridge. Surely this is not as it ought to 
be. Why, on the one hand, are those who 
come here not directed towards those avenues 
which lead to the management of our educa- 
tion or the ordering of our colonies or the 
superintendence of our vast municipal work ; 
and why, on the other hand, is it that those 
who prepare for such- work direct their steps 
towards other places } The loss is threefold : 
first to us, secondly to them, and thirdly to 
the nation at large. 

So much, then, for the necessity of our 
extending our notions of what a profession 
is to mean. And now I turn for a few 
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moments to the other side of University 
work : that of the training of the mind. 

Of the Universities of Europe I have 
spoken of Salerno and Bologna as founded 
specifically for professional training. Paris 
was the first founded with special reference 
to general culture, or what we should call the 
Arts course. The teaching in the Faculty of 
Arts consisted of the teaching of the trivium 
and the quadrivium, which comprehended all 
that was then known as human knowledge 
beyond the studies peculiar to the various 
professions. 

We may smile at the narrow limits within 
which human knowledge in these days could 
be contained. But there is one thing we 
must not do : we must not imagine that the 
faculties of men trained within these limits 
were either imperfectly trained or were any 
less adequately trained than our own. If it 
be true that in the long nights without a 
candle they discussed the question ** Utinam 
chimaera bombinans in vacuo posset condpere 
secundas intentiones'' the discussion prob- 
ably sharpened their wits just as much 
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as our discussions on the nature of Evolu- 
tion. 

The extent of their knowledge was obvi- 
ously less, but their intellectual education 
was not necessarily less. In intellectual 
education there are two more or less distinct 
component parts ; and in dealing with and 
commenting upon University provisions it is 
necessary to keep these both before us. \ 
The first point is that we have to make men 
sharers in the knowledge of the day. It is 
the aim of education, in the words of John i 
Comenius, the great educational reformer/ 
in Europe 250 years ago — it is the aim of/ 
education to train generally all who are born < 
men to all which is human. That is the side/ 
of education— of a liberal education, as it is 
justly called — which has to do with the im- 
parting of information. But it is only a por- 
tion of the general educational work which 
a University has to do, or indeed which 
any place of intellectual training has to do. 
There is another and a not less important 
— I Vjenture to think a more important — 
function which all such places have to fulfil : 
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that, namely, of training the intellectual 
faculties. The mental gymnastics which 
are required for making supple and pliant 
the human mind are largely independent of 
the subject taught. The sophists of ancient 
Greece recognised this ; and every great 
educational system and every great educator 
has recognised that it is on the teacher and 
on the method of teaching more than on the 
subject taught that the development of the 
\ human faculties by education depends. This 
should never be forgotten by those who 
draft the Arts courses of a University or 
the curriculum of this or that school ; and it 
should make us less shy of admitting new 
subjects of study, and more ready, as the 
sophists were, to undertake to teach what 
people desire to know. 

In commerce this nation is at a disad- 
vantage — or rather puts itself at a dis- 
advantage — which is unnecessary, but which 
arises from an unfortunate habit We are 
always forgetting that if we want people to 
buy our wares we must produce the wares 
which they prefer to buy rather than those 
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which we prefer to sell. This, which is true 
of trade, is true also of the Universities. If 
they are to find a market for the education 
they offer, they must be prepared to teach 
what people want to learn. 

Now there is undoubtedly an increased 
and increasing demand by those who want 
to learn, that they shall be taught subjects 
which bear upon their everyday after-life — 
sanitary science, physiology, anatomy, geo- 
logy, chemistry of the arts, electricity, 
political economy, the history of trade and 
of our colonies, modern languages. Many 
want these things who do not care for Latin 
or Greek or pure mathematics. It will not 
do for the Universities to sit down and say, 
We will not teach you these things because 
they are not academic subjects. Who, pray, 
set the limit to the word academic ? If these 
are what are wanted, those who want them 
will go elsewhere to get them if they cannot 
get them here. Is it not far better that our 
Universities should adopt such subjects as 
these and utilise them, as they can perfectly 
well be utilised, for the mental training of 
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their students? Is it not better to give 
people what they want and train their minds, 
than to offer them what they do not want 
and to fail to get them to come to be 
trained ? 

Some may be inclined to think some of 
these subjects beneath the attention of a 
University. They will only be beneath its 
attention if improperly treated. There is 
nothing really small or great to the true 
Educator. There is nothing common or 
unclean as a means of drawing out the human 
mind. Once we begin to set limits and omit, 
we enter on a very uncertain course. The 
omissions spoil the whole. Our system is no 
longer totus teres atque rotunduSy and the 
icaXoK&rfaBo^ whom we seek to produce may 
lose much by our omission of what to us may 
seem small or insig^nificant. 

I will tell you a story about this which will 
be the more apt as it relates partly to one of 
your own professors : 

When my old friend John Birrell and I 
were students here together, he lodged in 
Union Street with an old lady called Mrs. 
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Trail. You can see the house to-day on the 
west side, half down the street, with a short 
outside stair and a room and bedroom on the 
one side which John Birrell had, and similar 
apartments on the other side where lived his 
landlady and a grown-up but half-witted son 
called William. And of a Sunday evening 
John Birrell and I used to hear Mrs. Trail 
labouring to teach her son of forty years of 
age to read. Of course, as was the habit of 
those days, she taught him to read from the 
Bible. At first he had to learn the little 
words, and could read them only; but by 
degrees he progressed and got to read the 
larger words too. Then a change came over 
the spirit of his dream. Willy began to 
despise the day of small things, and he would 
not read the little words at all, but missed 
them out, going from big word to big word — 
as John Bright described his own eloquence, 
"from mountain top to mountain top." It 
was a curious experience to hear him reading 
a psalm or a chapter, with all the words like 
the and him and which and is and be missed 
out; and then John Birrell and I used to 
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hear his mother say persuasively to him, taking 
him on his own ground as it were: "Oh, Willy, 
read the small words, they are whiles useful ! " 

So it is that by ill-considered omission we 
may well spoil the sense of our curriculum. 

Do not fear the curriculum being too full : 
students already can select for themselves — 
give them ample opportunity. We ought to 
strive to give men wide chances of knowing 
what the state of knowledge is. That is 
altogether consistent with the spirit of the 
Scottish Universities in the past. To seek 
for such opportunities is altogether consistent 
with the character of the Scottish people. No 
one will ever be the worse of learning any- 
thing. All knowledge bears on all other 
knowledge. I have been a student at two 
Universities, and have been engaged in the 
work of one and in the management of both, 
and I can honestly say that I never regretted 
learning anything, nor was there anything I 
ever have learned, at a University or else- 
where, on which I regard the time as misspent. 

And shall we not wisely learn from our 
own selves and return to our own highest 
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ideals ? What were the litterae humaniores 
whose very name clings to our Art courses 
to-day but the widest belles-lettres of the 
time ? Doubtless in days long past the chair 
of litterae humaniores fitly came to mean that 
which dealt with the Latin language ; but 
other literatures have arisen, and belles- 
lettres and Latin are no longer synonymous. 
Take another subject Ecclesiastical 
history is studied in most old Universities 
because, while it affected the profession of 
Theology, it was once also the only history 
submitted to anything approximating to 
scientific research. The only history beyond 
it was the disjointed record of battles and of 
kings. But now history has become a wide 
subject. We have means of original investi- 
gation. We have pressed into its service in- 
scriptions, documents, architecture, language, 
physiography, physiology, and compara- 
tive anatomy. History of that kind bears 
on men's actions, and the Universities will 
have to provide it as an academic subject; 
otherwise they will fall out of line, and men 
will pass by them and go elsewhere. 
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History, belles-lettres, economic science, 
geology, physiology, all that belongs to the 
great theory of evolution, and all that circles 
round these, belong now to the region of human 
knowledge which all men have a right to know. 

So much, then, for the wider extension of 
the range of subjects for general education. 
While I advocate the claims of this wider 
range of studies for general education, and 
at the same time advocate the inclusion of 
a larger number of professions within the 
purview of the Universities, it will be 
evident that the two cover to a considerable 
extent the same ground ; and in the pro- 
fessional training too there is much that is 
common to several branches, so that the 
whole extent of new area to be covered is 
not so great as the adding together of its 
several parts would seem to make out. All 
this affords matter for careful organisation, 
and our coat must be cut according to our 
cloth. But I believe that by no method 
short of adequately covering the subjects and 
professions to which I have alluded will the 
Universities rise to the proper demands of 
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the present day. They cannot evade these 
demands any more than they can 

stem a stream with sand, 
Or fetter flame with flaxen band. 

On the other hand, if they face their new 
responsibilities boldly they have a sound 
basis of appeal for public pecuniary assistance, 
which they in general so greatly require. 
On narrow lines, the Universities will, I am 
convinced, not meet with generally increased 
monetary support; on wide and generous 
lines, I believe they will meet with such. 

And now, to deal briefly in my remaining 
time with the last section of what I want to 
touch on — the bearing of all this on the nation. 
Scotland once led the education of Europe. 
A hundred years ago no nation came near 
her. Such was the fruit of the large-minded 
policy of John Knox. Had his whole policy 
been carried out, there would have been no 
need to preach here to-day an increase of 
University efficiency. His great scheme 
covered Primary, Secondary, and Higher 
Education. But he was only able to carry 
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through the first portion of that scheme, and 
the rapacity of the Scottish nobles of the day 
prevented his setting up the wide system of 
Secondary Schools and extended Universities 
which he contemplated. Still, a hundred years 
ago, as the result of John Knox's policy, 
Scotland was the best educated nation in the 
world. She is not so now. 

One hundred, nay, even fifty years ago, 
we were in the front ; but we have rested on 
our oars, we have admired our own laurels, 
and other nations have shot ahead with 
an absolutely unparalleled rapidity. More 
particularly has this been the case in 
Germany and in France. In the education 
which bears on trade and manufacture we 
are simply nowhere in the race. There is 
more spent on these purposes in some single 
towns of Germany than in all broad Scotland 
put together. Our education in trade and 
manufacture is miserably behind, and yet 
this is at a moment when everything in the 
national race depends on such education. 
We, as a nation, are proud of our men-of-war, 
proud of our Colonial Empire, proud of our 
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imperial position. Our navy may defend our 
coasts against an attack with guns and cannon, 
but there is a subtler warfare — ^that of indus- 
trial competition — whose arrows pass easily 
between the joints of such armour. The 
foreign -made product slips across the sea, 
and no torpedo can keep it out. No one 
who has compared the advance of Germany 
in education with our own stagnation even 
during the last quarter of a century will fail 
to tremble at the insecurity in which this 
nation of ours stands. 

It is my opinion, as one who has watched 
this long, that it is not too much to say that 
commercial and trade decay lie before us 
unless we can pull ourselves together in this 
matter. We potter over night-schools and 
this or that piece of technical teaching. We 
are altogether on a wrong scale. Where 
our competitors are spending thousands of 
pounds we are spending dozens of halfpence. 
Yet those who say these things are like the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness. So 
gross is the thick darkness that we do not' 
even recognise how behindhand we are. 
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In this I refer not to the cheap and ill- 
made things which are simply the products of 
cheap labour and long hours. I, for one, 
fear no such competition ; but the competition 
which puts us in peril is that of intelligence, 
of educated skill, and of comprehensive, 
scientific, and ordered knowledge — the com- 
petition of precisely that class of knowledge 
which the University of Bologna gave to its 
ancient students in the realm with which it 
dealt. 

I am not speaking on mere general hear- 
say, I am speaking from specific knowledge. 
I know manufacturing firms in Germany 
who are supplied direct from the Universities 
there with men who are invaluable to them. 
I know firms in this country who see the 
need of men with such training, who have 
already awakened to the danger we are in. 
But where do they get such men from? 
They have either to get them from Germany 
or to send them there to be taught. I know of 
one firm, for instance — large manufacturers — 
who have chemists constantly employed in 
investigating and inventing new forms of 
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products and improved methods of manu- 
facture — University men — but men from a 
German, not from an English or Scottish, 
University. I know another firm who had 
to send to a German University to learn his 
chemistry there the man on whom they were 
relying as their future manager. Why was 
this ? It was because in German Universities 
they found all the apparatus of laboratories of 
research for specific purposes furnished with 
instruments and attended by assistants — all 
that supply which is so frequently regarded 
in this country as a mere fad of an over- 
zealous professor, but yet which enables those 
who have it at their disposal to make their 
teaching assume immediate bearing on any 
definite line which an advanced student may 
take up, whether it be the abstract study of 
the science or the intelligent understanding 
and advancement of some particular applica- 
tion of it. I give these particular instances, 
and I could give many more. 

Where are the Universities at this 
moment of supreme educational necessity? 
Have they no initiative ? Can they lend us 
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no help? Surely they will not allow the 
nation to look to them in vain. They ought 
to lead the race in every class of education. 
Let them step forward and lead, and they 
will receive and deserve the gratitude of the 
whole nation. They will not only benefit 
the nation, but they will open vast and varied 
new careers to their students, who at present 
know nothing of these possibilities of honour, 
emolument, and usefulness. 

How are we situated ? There is a great 
national necessity. Surely it is wise fore- 
thought to put our able and capable young 
men in such a position that they can meet 
the nation's necessity, and themselves profit 
vastly by meeting it. 

To deal with all this, we have greatly to 
widen our idea of the objects of education. 
This is no new position : it belongs to an 
age of great expansion. This same obliga- 
tion came on the world at the time of the 
revival of learning. It has come on us 
in these latter times. It is no new thing. 
We must respond to it as men did when 
this University was founded in this ancient 
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city. But we cannot respond by simply 
expanding the past. The future must be 
different from the past. The world belongs 
to the future; it belongs to the young; it 
belongs to those who can adapt themselves j 
to the changing conditions of life. 

You will see, then, that what I plead for 
is that the Universities, of which we are here 
in one, should stretch their arms wider, 
should put their hands out into a much 
greater range of subjects, should tinge with 
their connection a much larger number of 
the callings of mankind. By such a policy, 
and by such alone, will they hold their position 
in the national hierarchy. They have within 
their grasp the means of making themselves 
the very centre of the whole nation's life. 
But these opportunities do not wait on men : 
they have to be seized while it is yet time, 
and now is the time. 

But it is not only from the University point 
of view that I desire to see this great posi- 
tion occupied by these bodies. It is because, 
if they will only rise to their opportunity, it 
will be greatly for the national benefit. 
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I have occupied myself with criticism of 
the Universities, but it has been the criticism 
of a friend, not of an enemy. Why do I urge 
them so to expand their venue ? It is because 
I believe in them. It is because I believe 
in this place that I wish to see its influence 
widened and deepened ; that I wish to see 
the best minds of our country naturally drawn 
here instead of being driven off elsewhere. 
And why do I wish to see the influence of 
this ancient seat of learning, of her venerable 
halls, of her unique traditions, extend and 
grow ? What blessing do I think it can give 
to our nation which cannot be given by any 
other institution, which will be largely lost if 
such places as this do not extend their in- 
fluence ? I wish that it may bring to others 
the blessings that it brought to me. 

Firstly, there are the peculiar merits of St . 
Andrews ; and secondly, there are the general 
advantages connected with all Universities 
and more especially with Scottish Universities. 

The history of Scotland has been largely 
made in this place. This University is not 
too large, and the circumstances of the city 
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as to size and situation are such that inter- 
course between the students is much easier 
than at other Scottish Universities, and that 
the relationship between professors and 
students has for similar reasons been always 
of a more intimate nature than in other parts 
of Scotland. I ndeed, St. Andrews thus unites, 
in a sense, the merits of both the Scottish 
and the English system — the stimulus of 
professorial teaching and the closer super- 
intendence of tutorial care 

I speak of the stimulus of professorial 
teaching. When I went from St. Andrews to 
Cambridge there seemed to me to be nothing 
in the latter which filled the gap made by 
the absence of such teaching. I can never 
forget the influence which those professors 
who were enthusiastic in their subjects, had 
over the class whom they addressed. 

I came under the magic influence of 
Ferrier. It was the opening of a whole new 
world to me. I remember as if it were 
yesterday his chiselled face full of suffering 
and full of fire, while in accents of balanced 
eloquence he carried us by masterly sketches 
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through the philosophy of ancient times, so 
that we were each in succession ardent Ionics 
or Eleatics, we laughed with Democritus, we 
mourned with Heraclitus, and we were carried 
in the veritable chariots of the gods them- 
selves in the sweep of Plato's philosophy. 

There is nothing which can ever equal a 
series of large-minded lectures by a large- 
minded man on a great subject of which he 
is master. The merit of the Scottish Uni- 
versity system is that it brings our youth 
into contact with such soul-stirring teaching. 
It is the very essence of a Scottish Univer- 
sity, and it suits the genius of our people. 

There is another advantage of the pro- 
fessorial system, namely, that it enables the 
student to learn something of a much larger 
number of subjects. For when we are only 
to give a short time to each subject, then it is 
the more essential that it should be taught 
us by the greater master, and one who takes 
a wide and comprehensive view. 

Of course I recognise the point of weak- 
ness of such a system. Certainly I greatly 
missed the system when I went to Cam- 
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bridge ; but I found that the tutorial and 
text-book teaching there, combined with the 
fact, which is part really of the same thing, 
that so much fewer subjects were traversed 
by each student, gave rise to a standard of 
accuracy which is not generally reached in 
Scotland. But take it all together, and 
admitting that man cannot get everything, 
I prefer the Scottish system and its results 
to that of the sister kingdom. 

Nor is it only to bring a greater number 
of persons within the influences of the 
highest teaching that I should desire to see 
the area of the Universities extended. There 
is another reason. In the present day, in 
ordinary life, men are judged too much by 
their wealth or titles. But men are not 
judged by such standards in the democratic 
air of a University. There is no place 
where men are so completely judged on 
their own merits. There is no place where, 
if a man has only enough to get along with, 
money is of so little account. The Scottish 
Universities have, even more than other 
Universities, been open to all men alike, 
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whether rich or poor. Sometimes of other 
schools of learning it may be said — 

With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced My sheep from their Father's fold. 

But emphatically it is not so in Scotland, 
and our beloved country owes a great deal 
to that fact. I would look with the gravest 
suspicion on anything which raised the cost 
of education to a single Scottish student by 
a single penny. 

To cause to pass through a period of the 
influence I have described a greater number 
of our able men is one of the best results of 
the extension of University effort. And then 
there is the rubbing together of men of 
different pursuits. They meet and meet 
again in various classes in common, amid 
the incalculable influences of historical asso- 
ciations. They draw their inspiration from 
the same sources, and common bonds of 
thought are carried through the various 
callings of life, exercising an immense if 
unseen influence on the future of the nation. 

" What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
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the whole world and lose his own soul?" 
" Money is a defence " which some can have, 
but ** wisdom is a defence" which all may 
get if our portals only are wide enough, and 
the ** excellency of knowledge is that wisdom 
giveth life to them that have it," — life of 
which they cannot be deprived, wealth which 
is an eternal possession, a garnered store- 
house which moth cannot corrupt, and into 
which thieves cannot break through and 
steal, — joy in the day of prosperity, consola- 
tion in the day of adversity, " whose ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all whose paths are 
peace." 

I end, then, where I began. The future 
of this nation is largely in the hands of our 
Universities. Happy for us all if these 
press toward the mark for the prize of their 
high calling. 
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